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ABSTRACT 

The paternal estate of U.S. President James Madison is 
nestled at the foot of Virginia's Blue Ridge Mountains. The estate, 
Montpelier, features a large mansion designed for hospitality, a fine garden, 
and a widespread lawn. In the early 19th century, countless visitors 
expressed a great sense of pleasure in the place and the people who lived 
there. James Madison (1751-1836) was deeply rooted in his family estate which 
his grandparents had settled in the early 1730s. In the late 1750s, his 
father began building the house where Madison grew up and to which he 
returned following his retirement as president in 1817. This lesson is based 
on the National Register of Historic Places file for "Montpelier, " and other 
sources. The lesson can be used in teaching units about early 19th-century 
U.S. history. It cites educational objectives and materials needed. The 
lesson is divided into eight sections: (1) "About This Lesson"; (2) "Getting 

Started: Inquiry Question"; (3) "Setting the Stage: Historical Context"; (4) 
"Locating the Site: Maps" (Virginia and the Chesapeake Bay Region); (5) 
"Determining the Facts: Readings" (Daily Life at Montpelier; Slavery at 
Montpelier; James and Dolley Madison at Montpelier); (6) "Visual Evidence: 
Images" (Montpelier, c. 1836; Montpelier, 1994); (7) "Putting It All 

Together: Activities" (Researching the Madisons; Slavery and Freedom; A 
Historic Place in Your Neighborhood); and (8) "Supplementary Resources." (BT) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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A Program of the National Park Service’s National Register of Historic Places 




Teaching with Historic Places (TwHP) is a program of the National Register of 
Historic Places. The National Register is maintained by the National Park Service, 
U.S. Department of Interior, as the nations’s official list of cultural resources 
significant in American history, architecture, archeology, engineering, and culture. 
TwHP is sponsored, in part, by the Cultural Resources Training Initiative and Parks 
as Classrooms programs of the National Park Service. This lesson is one in a series 
that brings the important stories of historic places into classrooms across the 
country. For more information, contact Teaching with Historic Places, National 
Register of Historic places, 1849 C Street, NW, Suite NC400, Washington, D.C. 
20240, or visit the program’s Web site at www.cr.nps.gov/nr/twhp. 
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Memories of Montpelier: 

Home of James and Dolley Madison 

Reflecting back on her many 
visits to James and Dolley 
Madison’s plantation home, 

Dolley’s longtime friend, 

Margaret Bayard Smith, 
described the Montpelier she 
had grown to love: 

...among the hills [at the foot of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains]..., is 
the paternal estate of Mr. 

Madison. Naturally fertile, but 
much improved by his judicious 
care, a comparatively small part is 
kept under cultivation, the greater 
part being covered with its native 
forests. A large and commodious 
mansion, designed more for 
comfort and hospitality than 
ornament and display, rises at the 
foot of a high wooded hill, which, 
while it affords shelter from the 
northwest winds, adds much to 
the picturesque beauty of the 
scene. The grounds around the 
house owe their ornaments more 
to nature than art, as with the 
exception of a fine garden behind, 

and a widespread lawn before the house, for miles around the ever varying and undulating 
surface of the ground is covered with forest trees. 1 

Smith was not alone in her sentiment about Montpelier. In the early 19th century 
countless visitors expressed a great sense of pleasure in the place and in the people 
who lived there. They quickly understood how deeply James Madison (1751-1836) 
was rooted in his family estate. His grandparents had settled Montpelier in the early 
1730s. In the late 1750s Madison’s father began building the house where Madison 
grew up and to which he returned permanently following his retirement as president 
in 1817. Madison enjoyed the opportunities and met the responsibilities of education 
and public service associated with the wealthy Southern gentry to which he 
belonged. Ultimately, he took part in the most crucial years of our nation’s 
development. His greatest contribution was his service as "Father" of the 
Constitution. 

Barnes B. Longacre and James Herring, eds., The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans (New York: Herman Bancroft, 1836). 




(Courtesy of Virginia Department of Historic Resources) 




Courtesy of Scenic America) 
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This lesson is based on Montpelier, one of the thousands of properties listed in the National 
Register of Historic Places. Montpelier has also been designated a National Historic Landmark. 
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About This Lesson 



This lesson is based on the National Register of Historic Places registration file for 
"Montpelier," a National Trust for Historic Preservation/Montpelier historic structure 
report, and other sources about the social history of Montpelier. Memories of Montpelier 
was written by Candace Boyer, a former Museum Educator at Montpelier. The lesson 
was edited by Fay Metcalf, education consultant, and the Teaching with Historic Places 
staff. 

Where it fits into the curriculum 

Topics: The lesson could be used in teaching units on early 19th-century 

American history. The lesson will help students gain a better 
understanding of James and Dolley Madison, of daily life at home, and of 
contemporary beliefs and behaviors regarding slavery. 

Time period: 1801-1836. See attached sheet with Relevant United States History 
Standards for Grades 5-12 

Objectives for students 

1) To describe Montpelier and aspects of daily life there from James 
Madison’s tenure as secretary of state through his retirement years (1801- 
1836). 

2) To explore the lives of James and Dolley Madison through the eyes of 
their contemporaries. 

3) To examine the ideas and actions of the Madisons and others regarding 
slavery. 

4) To evaluate a historic place and the people associated with it in their own 
community. 

Materials for students 

The materials listed below either can be used directly on the computer or can be printed 
out, photocopied, and distributed to students 

1) one map of the Chesapeake Bay region; 

2) three readings from contemporary correspondence about daily life, 
slavery, and the Madisons at Montpelier; 

3) one illustration and one photo of historical and modern views of 
Montpelier. 
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Visiting the site 

Montpelier is one of 20 historic museum properties owned by the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. It is located four miles southwest of Orange, Virginia, on Route 
20, and lies approximately 25 miles north of Charlottesville and 70 miles south of 
Washington, D.C. It is open to the public daily April through November: 9:30 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. December through March it is open 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. daily. Montpelier is 
closed on New Year’s Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas Eve, and Christmas Day. For more 
information, write to Montpelier, 11407 Constitution Highway, P.O. Box 67, Montpelier 
Station, VA 22957, or visit the Montpelier Web site at http://www.montpelier.org/ 
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United States History Standards for Grades 5-12 
Memories of Montpelier: 

Home of James and Dolley Madison 
relates to the following 
National Standards for History: 



Era 3: Revolution and the New Nation (1754 to 1820s) 

• Standard 3 A- The student understands the issues involved in the creation and ratification 
of the United States Constitution and the new government it established. 

Era 4: Expansion and Reform (1801 to 1861) 

• Standard 1A- The student understands the international background and consequences of 
the Louisiana Purchase, the War of 1812, and the Monroe Doctrine. 

• Standard 2D- The student understands the rapid growth of "the peculiar institution" after 
1800 and the varied experiences of African Americans under slavery. 

• Standard 3A- The student understands the changing character of American political life 
in "the age of the common man." 

• Standard 4A- The student understands the abolitionist movement. 

• Standard 4C- The student understands changing gender roles and the ideas and activities 
of women reformers. 
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Getting Started 
Inquiry Question 




(Courtesy of the Library of Virginia ) 



What might this place be? 
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How to Use the Inquiry Question 

Begin each lesson by asking students to discuss possible answers to the 
inquiry question that accompanies the Getting Started image. To facilitate 
a whole class discussion, you may want to print the page and use it to 
make an overhead transparency. The purpose of the exercise is to engage 
students’ interest in the lesson’s topic by raising questions that can be 
answered as they complete the lesson. 

Rather than serving merely as illustrations for the text, images are 
documents that play an integral role in helping students achieve the 
lesson’s objectives. 

To assist students in learning how to “read” visual materials, you may want 
to begin this section by having them complete the Photo Analysis 
Worksheet for one or more of the photos. The worksheet is appropriate for 
analyzing both historical and modern photographs and will help students 
develop a valuable skill. 
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Photo Analysis Worksheet 



Step 1 : 

Examine the photograph for 10 seconds. How would you describe the 
photograph? 

Step 2: 

Divide the photograph into quadrants and study each section individually. 
What details-such as people, objects, activities--do you notice? 

Step 3: 

What other information-such as time period, location, season, reason 
photo was taken-can you gather from the photo? 

Step 4: 

How would you revise your first description of the photo using the 
information noted in Steps 2 and 3? 

Step 5: 

What questions do you have about the photograph? How might you find 
answers to these questions? 
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Setting the Stage 

James Madison was born on March 16, 1751, and his home was Montpelier, a 5,000- 
acre plantation estate located in the Piedmont of Virginia. In the late 1750s his father 
began building the house where Madison spent his youth. Prior to this the family lived 
on the Montpelier property in what was probably, at the very least, a modest frame 
house, typical of Piedmont Virginia architecture of the time. Montpelier remained 
Madison’s home throughout his adult life, although public service positions often called 
him away. Various public commitments included: the Continental Congress, 1780-1783; 
the Virginia Assembly, 1784-1787; the Federal Convention, 1787; the "new" Continental 
Congress, 1787-1789; the Federal Congress, 1789-1797; the Virginia Assembly, 1799- 
1800; secretary of state under Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1809; and president, 1809- 
1817. Even during these periods, however, Madison spent his long vacations at home. 

In 1801 Madison, as the eldest son, inherited the estate his family had developed for 
more than 70 years. Following his retirement as president in 1817, Madison returned to 
Montpelier permanently. As he had anticipated, he and his wife, Dolley (1768-1849), 
received many visitors during this period. In fact, it was not uncommon for them to have 
as many as 25 guests or more requiring both room and board. Guests were a normal 
part of daily life on the plantations of Virginia gentry. Slavery was also a major part of 
plantation life. More than 100 enslaved African Americans provided the labor that 
supported and maintained Montpelier. The contributions of these slaves included 
agricultural labor, skilled craftsmanship, and domestic service. 

Although it has undergone substantive modifications by its numerous owners since 
Madison, Montpelier’s setting, main house, and grounds reflect the Madison era and 
offer useful insights into the daily life of the "last founding father" and a large Virginia 
plantation home in the early 19th century. 
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Locating the Site 



Map 1 : Virginia and the Chesapeake Bay Region 
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Several visitors to Montpelier have left interesting comments about the house and its 
location. The earliest account is found in a diary entry of Anna Brodeau Thornton: 

Sptr. 5th 1802. arrived at Mr. Madison’s country seat, about 110 miles from the City of 
Washington and situated in Orange County Virginia 5 miles from Orange Court House 
on one of the mountains.. .it is in a wild and romantic country, very generally covered 
with fine flourishing timber & forest trees. 1 

In December 1824, while visiting Thomas Jefferson at his Virginia plantation home, 
Monticello, Congressman George Ticknor drafted a letter to a friend describing the trip 
he and his companion, congressman and orator Daniel Webster, made from 
Washington to Montpelier: 
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